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INTRODUCTION 

The history of student participation In academic decl- . 
sion making Is sometimes described as having Its beginnings in 
the privileges and rights granted to students in the university 
charters of twelth-century Surope, The governance of Plato ^s 
Academy » however » does not seem to have been excessively magis- 
terial» so it may be that the concept of student as participant 
and not merely consumer enjoys a very long tradition in Western 
higher education. 

Whatever the historical precedents , colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, with a few exceptions * were not 

r- 
! 

Inclined to include students within the formal structures of in- 
St itutlonal governance* Still, many of the oldest colleges 
could point to particular examples in their past where students 
had been a strong force for change or reform* The rise and 
gijowth of undergraduate fraternities, particularly in the Saist, 
was largely occasioned by student dissatisfaction with poorly 
managed dormitory accommodations. At some institutions istudents 
organized literary clubs (complete with private libraries) to 
compensate for uninspired teaching and highly restrictive li- 
brary regulations • 

The founding of the Yale Literary Magazine in 
1837 » the first Inter-colleglate baseball game 
between Amherst and Williams in 1859 » the be- 
ginnings of an elaborate system of student 
government at the University of Calif oinla 
early in the present century, the girls* smok- 
ing rooms set aside at Br3rn Mawr in 1925 . 



these are movements In American academic his- 
tory that are pertinent to an understanding 
of the American student today* (Rudolph) 

This paper will examine the practice of student parti- 
cipation at one liberal arts Institution In New Englandi The 
College of the Holy Cross (est, 1843). In September of the 
academic year 1972-1973 the College xmdertook a review and 
evaluation Of the mode of student participation In academic 
governance as It had developed over a five-year period. My 
status^ during this review, as a Fellow In the American Council 
on Education's Academic Administration Internship Program af- 
forded an appropriate opportunity to reflect on the practice of 
student participation at one Institution and to consider some 
of the wider Implications for academic administrators • 
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EVOLUTION 

Throughout Its history, the College of the Holy Cross 
has paid deep respect to the disciplined and rigorous tradi- 
tions of Jesuit education. Characteristically, it came late 
to the reform movements which swept across higher education in 
the United uStates from time to time. 

Until the decade of the 60's, the very nature and or- 
ganization of the institutioh provided a high c^egree of associ- 
ation between administrators, faculty members and students. 
For the most part, everyone shared the* same religious tradition 
and the same general expectations Where the College was con- 
cerned • The Jesuits who were adrainlst and faculty mem- 
bers at the institution, also lived in the student residences, 
acted as prefects for the students in the chapel, dining hall, 
on the playing fields, during study h:d:ar$, and even on off- 
campus excursions. Faculty members were confessors and coun- 
sellors to the students as well as academic advisors. The situ- 
ation was such that, with few exceptions, the students knew the 
faculty at very close range and. in turn, were known by the 
faculty — who, formally and Informally, were expected to spend 
the greater part of a school day in the company of students. 

Sven so, student representation was not totally unheard 
of at the College, and, at least from the turn of the century, 
students were elected to represent the student body before the 



the admlnlstratlorit Student concerns at the time; of course, 
ran towards matters of diet and the dally schedule rather than 
academic decisions as such* (Gratton and Meagher) After World 
War II the College administration lent further encouragement to 
the formation of a student government. In time, this organiza- 
tion included a student committee on academic affairs, curricu- 
lum study groups, and a committee responsible for the circula- 
tion of student evaluations of courses and Instructors, 

In November, 1966, the Educational Policy Committee 
(composed of the President, the Dean, and five elected faculty 
members) proposed the start of joint meetings, on a regular ba- 
sis, with the student committee on academic affairs. Within a 
year, the Educational Policy Committee (3PC) urged other facul- 
ty committees to seek ways of involving student participation 
in their deliberations. Students were formally appointed to 
those faculty committees which dealt with Issues directly re- 
lated to student Interests in October, 1968, 

Recognizing that •^students have a legitimate interest 
in the formation of academic and other policies affecting stu- 
dent life at Holy Cross, the faculty, at the Regular Faculty 
Meeting of May 6, 1968, voted to grant membership and full 
voting rights In the Faculty Meeting to those students serving 
on faculty committees. On the same occasion, the student go- 
vernment was invited to appoint two students to participate in 
the meetings of the EPC, but without a vote. 



One year later. May, 1969i the faculty voted membership 
and voting rights In the EPC to two duly elected students, the 
right of all students serving on College and Faculty Committees 
to attend, speak and vote at all Regular and Special Faculty 
Meetings, and the establishment of Student Advisory Committees 
In each academic department* These policies were to be Imple- 
mented for a two-year trial periods 

The Trustees of the College, In 1970, made provision In 
their By-Laws, for the election by the Trustees , each year, of 
one member from the graduating class to serve a two-year term, 
commencing after graduation. 

When, In the Spring of 1971 t the faculty met to discuss 
the future course of student participation, an ad hoc Committee 
on College Governance had Issued an appraisal of the policies 
to date* At the same time, the students submitted to the facul- 
ty a propoissd calling for an Increase In student representation 
In the Faculty Meeting to the level, of twenty-five percent of 
the total membership (this would be the equivalent at any one 
time to one-third of the total number of the faculty in the 
Meeting), and proposing that students have fiai rights as mem- 
bers in the Meeting, except that they would not vote in elec- 
tions of faculty members to committees • This proposal was de- 
featedi a substitute motion later passed which simply extended 
the duration of the existing policies for student participation 



for another academic year but allowed for an Increase of stu- 
dents In the Faculty Meeting to twenty percent of the total^ 
membership; The additional student members, it was agreed » 
were to be chosen through a process of democratic election 
using the student houses as the basic unit. 

Again in the Spring of 1972, the students went before 
the faculty and proposed that their part Icj. pat ion in academic 
governance be written Into The Statutes of the Faculty > The 
faculty agreed to incorporate into the Statutes that mode of. 
student participation in College and Faculty Committees which 
had been continued on a trial basis since 1968. The proposal 
to grant statutory permanence to student participation in the 
Faculty Meeting, however, was defeated, and the faculty voted, 
instead, to continue with the existing trial policy for another 
academic year # Until certain issues regarding the role of the 
faculty in the governance of the College were resolved, many 
faculty members (including some who were favorable to the con- 
cept of student participation) were unwilling to support the 
student proposal* 

Early in the academic year 1972-1973 # the EPC initiated 
a formal evaluation of student participation. This was in re- 
sponse to a motion, approved by the faculty at the end of the. 
previous academic year, calling for an evaluation before the is- 
sue of student participation was brought to the faculty again. 



The procedures set up "by the EPC attempted tot (l) review the 
actual practice of student participation j (2) provide an assess- 
ment of the value of such participation j (3) make recommendatlos 
for future action In connection with student participation. The 
BPC submitted Its complete report to the faculty in March, 1973, 
Shortly thereafter., the faculty voted to grant statutory perma- 
nence to student participation In the Faculty Meeting, 



PRACTICE AMD EVALUATION 
As In most other Institutions of higher education, stu- 
dent participation at Holy Cross, since 1968, has focused on 
three specific areas i membership and vbtlng rights on College 
and Faculty Committees; membership and voting rights in the Fa- 
culty Meeting; membership and voting rights in the Student Ad- 

1 ■ 
I 

vlsory Committees in each department* 

Col:lege and Faculty Committees > College Committees are 
those which do not report to the faculty, but rather to an ad- 
'mlnlstratlve officer of the College appointed by the Trustees, 
e^g,, the President, or Dean of Students, and whose composition 
and method of selection are not primarily a responsibility of 
the faculty. Students have served as voting members of the fol- 
lowing College Committees! Athletic Council, Budget Committee, 
Campus Center Advisory Committee, College Judicial Board, Film 
Series Committee, Lectures and Concerts Committee, Student Acti- 
vities Committee, and Student Personnel Policy Committee* 

Faculty Committees are those which report directly or 
indirectly (through the EPC or Dean) to the faculty and whose 
composition and method of selection are primarily a responsibi- 
lity of the faculty. Students have served as voting members of 
the following Faculty Committees j Admissions Committee, Curricu- 
lum Cbmmlttee, Educational Policy Committee, and Library Com- 
mittee, - 

In most Instances, the Statutes allow for a minimum of 
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one and a maximum of three elected students on each committee, 
with the actual determination left to the committee • The mode 
of election or appointment of students to the committees Is the 
responsibility of the student government. 

As might be, expected » participation and Initiative on 
the part of students has varied from cbmmittee to committee and 
from student to students Some committees meet Infrequently; 
others meet frequently but have a low campus pr'^jfllej still 
others meet frequently and are regarded as rery influential. The 
degree to which students experience direct participation in de- 
cision making, therefore, may dii'fer considerably » 

In proceeding with their evaluation, the SPC asked both 
the chairmen of the .committees mentioned above and the student 
members of the commltt ees to Identify what they regarded as 
the major assets and the major deficiencies of student involve- 
ment in the work of the committees ♦ Each chairman was also re- 
quested to consult with the faculty members of the committee be- 
fore replying to the EPC. 

^ The chairmen of the committees were unanimously in favor 
of the practice of having students serve on their committees 
and seversil chairmen Indicated that they could not now conceive 
of their committees functioning effectively without student mem- 
bers. The chairman of the Budget Committee, for example, ex- 
plained that each student member of the committee had 

■ . . • ■ 
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access to all budgetary Informatlont receives 
complete budget data monthly and is charged 
with the responsibility of preparing for the 
— Finance Committee (a Standing Committee of the 
Trustees) Income smd expense projections based 
on Information available tp all members • 

As Chairman, I do not bonsider the Budget 
Committee complete without student participa- 
tion and would strongly recommend that this 
practice be continued. 

The majority of committee chairmen, moreover, were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the high quality of performance 
on the part of student members. In enumerating the positive 
contributions of the students to the Library Committee, the 
Chairman of that committee commented i 

If the Library Committee can serve as a model, 
what its experience indicates is that successful 
participation depends largely upon the maturity 
of the individual, upon his ability to work 
along with faculty members, and it depends, too, 
upon the student's being genuinely interested in 
that facet of the College to which the committee 
addresses Itself. ^ 

Some committee chairmen pointed out, however, that while 
student members had made substeuitial contributions in the area 
of advancing opinions, they were, at times, deficient in sharing 
some of the more onerous aspects of committee work, e.g. , the 
gathering of data and preparation of reports. One chairman ob- 
served that student committee members lacked sufficient prepa- 
ration prior to participation in committee meetings. 

The student committee members, in responding to the EPC, 
defended the importance of student participation in the work of 
the committees. They reported satisfaction in being regarded as 
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full and equal members on these policy-setting bodies* Some 
students made mention of a lack of familiarity with the history 
and function of a given committee prior to their term of mem- 
bership* They Indicated that this deficiency could be remedied 
by a wider education In committee responsibilities and a study 
of the minutes of past committee meetings. 

The BPC, in reviewing the responses of committee chair- 
men and student. members , concluded that the existing mode of 
participation on College and Faculty Cojpiittees hadi on the 
whole, proved very successful and recommended only minor changes « 

1. That those committees which do not have stu- 
dents as regular committee members be permit- 
ted to invite the participation of students 
on aui ad hoc basis whenever it Is Judged that 
such participation is Important* 

2« That the term for which a student may be elec- 
ted to a committee be one year. 

It appears that the persuasion that originally prompted 
student Involvement In these committees, namely, that students 
have a definite stake in the formulation of policies affecting 
admission procedures, the budget, the curriculum, student per- 
sonnel policies, etc., now enjoys wide acceptance among facility 
and students. There Is general agreement, as well, that the 
present number of students who sit on these committees assures 
participation at a level consistent with student interest and 
competence. The number of student members Is never greater than 
the number of faculty members, and. In most cases. Is not equal. 
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The present method of electing student members would seem to 
satisfy two Important considerations! It guarantees a fair and 
open process of selection while Insuring that competent stu- 
dents will be chosen for committee positions • 

Student Participation in the Faculty Meeting In try- 
ing to assess the quality and extent of student, participation in 
the Faculty Meeting since 1968, the SPC made use of the mi- 
nutes and transcripts of the Meetings • 

In the five-year period, students participating in the 
Faculty Meeting addressed themselves to a rather wide variety of 
issues! elective courses for Freshmen, a review of terminal con- 
tracts, the size of the College enrollment, career recruitment 
policies, the academic calendar, the elimination of the core 
curriculum, the link between rank and tenure, athletic policies, 
ROTC, problems of the black cpmmunlity on campus, etc. The mi- 
nutes and transcripts of the Meetings since 1 968 revealed that, . 
on an average, five or six statements from the floor, during the 
course of a two-hour meeting, were attributed to student parti- 
cipants. 

As on other campuses . across^ the nation, e few Issues, 
over the five-year period, elicited considerably more participa- 
tion from student members in the Faculty Meeting j military re- 
cruitment of campus, the College involvement at the time of the 
Cambodian crisis, and ROTC on campus • Three other Issues sparked 
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more than average dlscusslot.. among students in the Faculty 
Meeting I the Freshman Advisory Program, the role of the Student 
Advisory Committees in eaoh department, and the percentage of 
student representation in the Faculty Meeting, 

In the first years of student participation at the 
Meetings, it was the same (relatively few) students who would 
rise to speak. At that time, the student members in the Meeting 
were appointed by the student government. When the percentage 
of student participants in the Meetings was Increased, members 
of the student body were elected rather than appointed. There- 
after a greater number of students entiered Into the discussions 
and their statements reflected a wider representation of campus 
viewpoints than seemed to be the case in previous years » ^ 

Attendance figures for student participants at Faculty 
Meetings have been quite high, averaging between seventy-five 
and eighty percent of those eligible to attend and comparing 
favorably with faculty attendance, ^ 

One of the early concerns voiced about student partici- 
pation in the Faculty Meeting was the question of whether or not 
there was sufficiently broad-based student representation in the 
actual election of students to attend Faculty Meetings, In the 
course of their evaluation t the EPC requested information from 
the student government as to the number of students who voted in 
the elctlons. While the student government could not furnish 
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hard data, It was estimated that a "30-50 percent turn-out had 
been Involved in the election of the seven 'at-large* seats" 
and estimates for the house elections ranged from "over 50 per- 
cent" to "close to 100 percent participation* " 

The SPC noted that the two most serious objections on 
the part of faculty over the issue of granting statutory, perma- 
nence to student participation in the Faculty Meeting had center 
ed onj 

1# The question of whether t^renty percent of the 
total membership constituted too high a per- 
centage of students? 

Zm The question of whether the role of faculty 
participation in College governance should be 
more clearly defined before giving statutory 
permanence to student participation. 

On the basis of its evaluation, the EPC reached a con- 
sensus that another proposal calling for statutory permanence 
of student participation in the Faculty Meeting should be re- 
commended to the faculty* As already noted above, the faculty 
voted to accept this proposal in March, 1973 • ^ 

Student Advisory Committees < From the time of their 
creation in 1969t the Student Advisory Committees (SAC), in 
each department, have concerned themselves primarily with the 
preparation of recommendations for tenure, promotion, or re- 
appointment for all appropriate faculty members* It has been 
the practice of each departmental SAC to distribute a uniform 
questionnaire, at the close of each semester, to the students 



In each course offered through the department. The SAC then 
tabulates the results of the returned questionnaires and sub- 
mits an unsigned copy of the statistical summary as well as an 
unsigned copy of the written SAC opinion to the faculty member 
under consideration through the department chairman^ Statisti- 
cal summaries as well as signed majority and minority opinions 
on each faculty member are also submitted by the SAC to the 
Dean and President through the department chairman. 

Additional responsibilities for the SAC have varied from 
department to department. In a majority of departments, the 
student chairman of the SAC has participated in departmental 
meetings and served on departmental committees, sometimes in an 
advisory role only, and sometimes with full voting rights. SAC 
members, other than the chairman, . assisted in various capacities 
at the discretion of the department. In some instances, the de- 
partment made. use of the SAC in evaluating and ranking candi- 
dates for faculty positions, 

SAC committee members are elected by the student majors 
in each department. Each SAC consists of seven student members; 
they elect their own chairman. 

In its evaluation of the Student Advisory Committees, 
the EPC consulted all departmental chairmen, all SAC chairmen, 
and thirty faculty members selected by the SPC to provide a 
broad representation of faculty opinion^ 



All department chairmen reported on the aajor assets 
and deficiencies of the SAC, some at great length. In addition 
to the reports from Individual departmental chairmen, the EPC 
held a joint meeting with the department chairmen as a group 
In order to discuss Issues relating to the practice of the SAC. 

Chairmen were unanimous In viewing the SAC as providing 
both a means of giving the department the student point of view 
on topics of concern to the department, and a channel for pre- 
senting departmental opinions to the student majors » In addi- 
tion to the contribution made by the SAC in the evaluation of 
faculty in each department, several chairmen cited the work of 
the SAC in curriculum planning within departments. Most chair- 
men agreed that the SAG performed especially valuable service in 
meeting v/ith candidates under consideration for hiring within 
the department • Some chairmen remarked that student opinion in 
this regard was an importfitnt factor in the decision to hire 
candidates for faculty positions • These chairmen also thought 
there was a real benefit to the prospective faculty member in 
being interviewed by students. 

The most serious complaints about the SAC, from the view- 
point of departmental chairmen, were concerned with the proce- 
dures for the evaluation of faculty. The techniques used by the 
SAG in compiling data for recommendations in the cases of tenure, 
promotion! and re -appointment consist of a uniform questionnaire 
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distributed to students registered for courses In the depart- 
ment and oral reports elicited by SAC members, IJearly every, , 
chairman agreed that the uniform questionnaire currently In use 
needed revision. Suggestions that the. questionnaire was metho- 
dologically deficient, vague, and insufficiently linked to 
the criteria set for tenure, promotion, and re -appointment in 
the Statutes . were commonplace. Host chairmen believed that 
the questionnaire should be shorter and more discrlminatins; 
some also argued that it should be designed by the faculty. 

There was widespread agreement among the chairmen that 
student response to the questionnaire was inadequate. In the 
first years of the SAC, the number of students responding had 
been substantial, but there had been a marked decline. One 
department chairman argued that the SAC recommendations 

should not be passed on to the administration 
uruless there is an effective sample size, for 
e:tlimple, a 1S% return. This figure may seem 
ht'gh but the difficulty with the sample poll 
tesken is that it is information gathered with- 
<y^ due regard for obtaining a random sample, 

a number of professional institutes in- 
volved in faculty evaluation, professors have 
made studies of correlations between data and 
actual performance and have contended that the 
data is not very useful unless a return of 
above is made by the students. 

Some chairmen suggested. that the students not make re- 
commendations on tenure, promotion, and re-appointment. A 
few chairmen argued that the SAC written reports should have 
more limited distribution and that only the statistical sum- 
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marles, derived from the questionnaires! should be passed on to 
the Dean and President, The SAC written reports, It was pro- 
posed, should not go beyond the senior members of the depart- 
ment for use In decisions regarding tenure, promotion, and re- 
appointment. The Dean, on the other hand, expressed himself to 
the SPC in favor of receiving the SAC written reports. To do 
otherwise, he maintained, would limit the Dean in making re- 
commendations to the President as required of him by the Statutes , 
The Dean pointed out to the departmental chairmen that if the 
faculty member In a given department believe the SAC report is 
deficient in any way, they are free to point this out in their 
own report. 

Many chairmen suggested that the composition of the SAC 
membership was in need of improvement and that some procedure 
for securing greater continuity of membership and an increase ^ 
in student participation in the election of SAC members was in 
order. 

Faculty members, consulted by the EPC with regard to 

the Student Advisory Committees, favored retention of this sort 

of student participation. One faculty member commented: 

Access to student opinion at department meet- 
ings reduces faculty Isolation from the stu- 
dent's world, I have found student represen- 
tatives to be particularly honest and open 
about actual student practices. 

Like. the departmental chairmen, faculty members found 
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fault with the current unlfrom questionnaire. Some argued that 
the questionnaire failed to measure true teaching effectiveness, 
Ignoring substance in favor of enthusiasm, or falling to allow 
for. different teaching styles. Numerous reservations were voiced 
about the SAC written reports and the "weight" attached to them; 
some advocated the elimination of the written reports complete- 
ly. 

The student chairmen of the SAC^ in responding to the 
questions put to them by the SPC, stressed the importance of 
maintaining a formal student representation within each depart- 
ment both In order to assist in the evaluation of faculty and 
to be heard in matters relating to the curriculum. 

Students benefit or suffer from tenure decisions 
more than any other members of the community and 
students can best evaluate the teaching effective- 
ness of their professors, 

remarked one SAC chairman. 

The students were quick to acknowledge serious defi- 
ciencies in the present procedures of the SAC, however, and they, 
too, thought that the questionnaire should be revised and that 
some provision was needed for Increased student response so as 
to lend greater credibility to the data derived from the ques- 
tionnaires. The students also pointed out certain difficulties 
arising from a lack of continuity in the membership of the SAC 
from year to year. 

After completing its evaluation of the SAC, the Educa- 
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tlonal Policy Committee went to the faculty with a proposal 
that each department continue to have a Student Advisory Com- 
mittee. The proposal, acting upon siiggestlons from department 
chairmen r faculty members and SAC chairmen, Included the fol- 
lowing points i 

!• Specific modifications aimed at improving the 
selection and continuity of SAC members, 

2. Two members (the chairman and one other) of 
the SAC shall participate by right at all re- 
gular departmental meetings and each shall 
have a vote. The presence and participation 
of the remaining SAC members (but without, 
voting rights) are at the option of the de- 
partment » 

3* On the basis of a questionnaire, which shall 
be uniform for all departments and which may 
be supplemented at each department's SAC dis- 
cretion, the SAC will assist in the evaluation 
of all faculty members. The SAC shall adminis- 
ter the questionnaire during a class meeting in 
the last week of each semester. 
The department chairman will forward copies of 
the SAC reports and recommendations to the Dean# 

5« In cases where questions of procedure between \ 
the SAC and the department cannot be mutually 
resolved, the Dean shall act as arbitrator • 

6, A new questionnaire would be authorized by the 
EPC after further consultation w3.th an ad hoc 
Committee on the Questionnaire (composed of 
faculty and students). 
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ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION AND vSTUDENT PARTICIPATION 

Effective academic leadership, it is often suggested, 
relates closely to the administrator's ability to draw together 
into the d^eclsion making councils of his institution those per- 
sons affected by a decision — whether their participation es- 
tablishes the decision or not. Unless there is adequate pro- 
vision made for each of the component parts of an institution to 
recognizen clearly its role in the pursuit of the common goal, 
that institution cannot be well governed. 

The practice and evaluation of student participation at 
the College of the Holy Cross raised the perennial questions t 
What is the "proper" role of students in decision making? Who 
decides what? 

It must be stated at the outset that student participa- 
tion is^ a complex problem4^ Colleges and ixniversities , especial- 
ly those with long traditions, develop a certain ideological view 
of purposes and relationships which, over the years, gives a 
measure of stability to an institution* As noted earlier, this 
ideology has not readily provided guidance as to acceptable ways 
in which students might participate in U,S» institutions of 
higher ^ducation^ On the one hand, tradition regards students 
as too immature to assume the responsibilities of the decision- 
maker; on the other hand, students have, infact, been consulted 
and their counsel heeded to the benefit of Institutions. 

There is evidence that as early as the mid-1930 's, stu- 
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dents participated In faculty committees dealing with matters 
perljalnlng to student life In approximately half of the nation's 
colleges and universities. (Hand) 

When, In the mld-50's, the American Council on Educa- 
tion conducted a survey of student participation in institution- 
al administration and policy making, the study concluded that 
student participation was "an accepted fact on some campuses, 
an unrealistic proposition on others, but on many others a sub- 
ject of serious study and discussion," (Lunn) 

A 1963 survey of 85O accredited colleges and imlversi- 
tles showed that about sixty percent of these institutions in- 
cluded students on policy making committees In areas other than 
matters of student life* (Williamson and Cowan) ^ 

The 1966 AAUP statement on Government of Colleg:es and 
Universities , while acknowledging the complexity of the situa- 
tion and possible difficulties, urged that 

When students in American colleges and univer- 
sities desire to participate responsibly in 
the government of the institution they attend, 
their wish should be recognized as a claim to 
opportunity, both for educational experience 
and for involvement in the affairs of their 
college or university. Ways should be found 
to permit significant student participation 
within the limits of attainable eff ectlvness. 

That the issue of student participation is not a simple 

one becomes clear when administrators and faculty members who 

oppose the concept state their arguments • Viewed as a whole, 
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the objections of those who find serlcus difficulty with stu- 
dent participation fall under two main headings: (l) students 
lack sufficient competency ! (2) students lack sufficient re - 
sponsibility ^ Both arguments surfaced In the reports and dis- 
cussions of student Involvement at Holy Cross and both have 
been articulated on other campuses and in educational journals 
and monographs • 

Competency » There is, first of all, the view that 
students are too immature to understand the very process of de- 
cision making. Student conceptions of who has the power and 
the authority to make what decisions, how an institution is or- 
ganized, financed, and operated, are often very incomplete and 
inaccurate. As a result, their xanderstanding of how change or 
reform occurs can tend to the simplistic and their tolerance of 
complexity can be so minimal as to deny good faith to any view 
other than their own perception of a given situation. 

Admlnlnlstrators and faculty members, hard prssed for 
time and sensitive to the urgency of certain situations, may well 
question the real need and desirability of having to give addi- 
tional time to clarifyingand explaining the most basic procedures 
of academic governance to student participants. 

Not Infrequently, in the evaluation of present prac- 
tices of student Involvement at Holy Cross, the point was made 
that committee chairmen, or department chairmen, have to spend 
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time, each year, Introducing new student committee members to 
the procedures that must be observed. 

Competency, it Is stressed, means possession of that 
• requisite knowledge and experience that makes Intelligent and 
rational participation In decision making possible* Can a stu- 
dent be said to have such competency In the area of academic 

policy making? How can students be said to have the competency 
to participate In decisions on, for example, whether students 
should take four or five courses a semester, or whether exami- 
nations should be given, or whether the pass/fall option should 
be extended? 

Charles Frankel, of Columbia University, has argued . 

that, by definition, the student is an apprentice in the academic 

community and cannot be said to have the necessary credentials 

to Justify the exercise of equal Influence with the faculty or 

the administration in the area of decision making* 

Learning is a hierarchical affair, as the ele- 
mentary symbolism of "degrees" attests. It is 
not possible to make sense of the idea of learn- 
ing unless the elementary truism is recognized 
that some people know more than other people, and 
ought, in consequence, to have more power with 
regard to the government of the affairs of the 
learned community. 

Colleges exist, the argument goes, because some people 

know more than other people, "Faculty are those who instruct 

,and those who must decide on v*hat to instruct. Students are 

those who receive instruction and who participate in the in- 
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structlonal process," (Kerllnger) In this connection, atten- 
tion Is 'sometimes called to the fact that It Is only recently 
that faculty members themselves have been able to exercise the 
competency in academic decision making that is rightly theirs • 
This point was made more than once in discussions on student 
participation at Holy Cross • 

Under the heading of "competency" one might include the 
objection that students simply cannot be said to have sufficient 
experience and access to information essential for effective 
participation. The involvement of students in the evaluation of 
faculty members for tenure, promotion, or re -appointment has 
most frequently evoked this particular objection. Some faculty 
members have called into the question the competency of stvxdents 
to pass judgment on all but a very limited area of their teach- 
ing effectiveness. One study of student evaluations of teachers 
indicated that students rate most highly Instructors from whom 
they learn least, (Hodin) 

Aside from their anonymity, and therefore basic 
irresponsibility, student evaluations are not 
likely to inform the professor or his depart- 
mental colleagues or his dean of things they do 
not already know* (Fellman) 

Because they lack sufficient competency in the area of 
academic decision making, it ha? been urged that student parti- 
cipation be clearly defined so as to include only the tradition- 
al areas of student government, such as student discipline. 
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dormitory regulations, extracurricular activities, social af- 
fairs, and the like. 

To a great many faculty members, student power 
demands Involving shared power over curriculum, 
faculty hiring and promotions, and admissions 
to the institution appear to be nothing less 
than a bold and unwarranted intrusion or the in- 
competent (the students) into an area best left 
to the professionals (the faculty), (Powell) 

Responsibility t Other serious objections against for- 
mal student participation In academic decision making may be 
grouped vmder the heading of "responsibility," Responsibility 
is understood to mean that those who make decisions have to be 
accountable for the implications and consequences of those de- 
cisions. While student viewpoints should be given a hearing, 
decisions should be left to the x'aculty and administration since 
responsibility rests squarely on their shoulders* 

One difficulty with student efforts in participation 
arises from the fact that, precisely because they are students, 
their contribution lacks continuity* A student is a member of 
a transient population while faculty members, deans, and presi- 
dents, presumably » are not. Decisions affecting the institution 
should be made by that core of committed persons whose life pat- 
terns are closely bound up with the success and continued exis- 
tence of the Institution. Students, obviously, do not fall Into 
this category* 

Still another question with regard to student responsl- 
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blllty Is put forward by those who must be concerned with the 
mendicant quality of a college or university. Prom the very 
start, American Institutions of higher education have had to 
depend on the charitable Impulses of the populace for support, 
A private college, like Holy Cross, must be particularly at- 
tentive to public Interpretation of Its decisions, , At a time 
when many colleges are experiencing severe economic difficul- 
ties. Holy Cross has to be concerned with giving evidence of 
strength and efficient administration. When Its students de- 
cide to Invite Daniel Berrlgan, Jesuit priest and anti-war ac- 
tivist, to be a commencement speaker, there Is necessarily the 
risk of alienating a traditional source of financial support 
to the college. Such decisions are noted not only by alumni but 
also by the public at large. In The Politics of the Private 
Colle/ge , W, Max Wise points out : 

College students are, of course, less aware of 
the mendicant quality of the relationship of the 
college to the society and more willing to ig- 
nore the possible consequences of alienation of 
support. Furthermore, they are inclined to view 
such questions in moral terms and to believe that 
any compromise of absolute autonomy of the col- 
lege is a denial of basic purposes. 

Students cannot have it both ways, the argument goes. 
If they wish a strong, influential role in decision making, 
they must be willing to share a real measure of accountability. 

Responsibility should be evidenced by a willingness on 
the part of students to give high priority among their Interests 
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and In the day-to-day allotment of th'elr time to the long and 
often arduous preparations necessary for decision making. 
Those who oppose the concept of student participation maintain 
that the very nature of the academic and social commitments of 
students precludes the possibility of assmnlng such responsi- 
bility. 

Granted that the issue of student participation in de- 
cision making is complex, and the objections raised often serl- 
ous, what justification does the academic administrator have in 
lending support and encouragement to policies such as those in 
practice at Holy Cross and elsewhere? While the very fact of 
faculty approval and trustee acceptance confers a certain legi - 
timacy upon such practices, what are the real implications for 
the administrator who must implement and cooperate with these 
policies? 

Where it is possible for a college administrator to 
leave his office on any given afternoon and stroll casually 
among groups of students, audit their seminars and classes, 
and take part in late evening student discussions, the frequent 
cautions, from all quarters, against "isolationism" may not seem 
warranted. As was pointed out earlier, there was a time at the 
College of the Holy Cross when formal structures and procedures 
for guaranteeing that the student viewpoint be heard hardly 
seemed necessary • It is likely that the same was true at many 
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small colleges and universities across ,the coimtry* Faculties 
and student bodies were readily available to one another and 
the coheslveness of the academic community resulted in certain 
•known constants at all times. The Jesuit faculty at Holy Cross 
knew very well when the students were tired, agitated, bored, 
or jubilant. The student body at Holy Cross knew clearly where 
the Jesuit faculty stood on issues of parietals, grades, the 
value of the core curriculump authority in the Church, a^id the 
like. 

The contemporary situation is very different, of course. 
The student body and the faculty manifest coheslveness or unity 
on very few issues. A plurality of viewpoints abounds both a- 
mong the students and the faculty, including the Jesuit members 
of the faculty. The academic administrator can become quite 
helpless in his isolation from all but a few student viewpoints 
• — usually those of students who happen to occupy elected posi- 
tions of leadership in the student government , or who write the 
editorials in the student paper, or who appeal academic or disci- 
plinary dismissal. Such a basis is inadequate for effective aca- 
demic leadership.. 

Isolation from students, of this sort, produces two dis- 
abling effects on the potential Influence of the administrator t 
il) lacking firsthand knowledge of student viewpoints » the admi- 
nistrator may be inclined to make decisions in .a vacuum? (2) 
like all leaders who lose touch with their followers, the adminis- 
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trator may discover that there Is no base of Influence from 
which to act effectively. The argument Is not that the admi- 
nistrator must agree with the student viewpoint; but he must 
know that it exists. Likewise the viewpoint of the adminis- 
trator should be known to the students. 

Frankel put it right, perhaps: 

Formal sermons on rights and responsibili- 
ties tend to mount in nximber and shrillness, 
I suspect, In direct proportion to the absence 
of close consultation and cooperation betvjeen 
students, faculty, and administration. There 
is no reason, Indeed, why the code of -rights 
and responsibilities that govern a college, and 
the systems of sanctions that enforce it, 
should not themselves be a product of coopera- 
tive study and effort by members of these three 
groups. 

Isolation can breed an unhealthy arrogance and con- 
tempt for others: administrators for students, students for ad- 
ministrators, (Mayhew) It is all very well for administrators 
to say of students, or students of administrators, "If they 
don't like It, they can go elsewhere," The fact is that there 
Is strong pressure on both to stay put and the geogrphical solu- 
tlon (l,e,, moving away) rarely solves anything. 

Given the realities of the campus today, prudence alone 
would seem to dictate the need for administrators to work towards 
establishing formal procedures for close and continuing consul- 
tation with students. It has, of course, been pointed out In 
more thsui one Instance that regular procedures for student par- 
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tlolpatlon, however minimal, might have lessened the extent of 
difficulties In recent years. 

There are other grounds on which the administrator, it 
seems, may Justify student Involvement in academic decision 
making. 

Edward D, Eddy, Jr., has siiggested that, even if the 
student is viewed primarily as a consumer rather than a parti - 
cipant , nevertheless, "we can take the cue from business and in- 
dustry • , , Controlled consumer reaction never hurt any busi- 
ness and certainly won't destroy the Integrity of any educational 
institution." Students in many private, liberal arts colleges , 
like Holy Cross, bear a large part of the operating costs through 
tuition payments. Their views of the institution, favorable or 
unfavorable, may well affect the drawing power of the college in 
the future. The reaction of a disaffected or highly enthusias- 
tic graduate or two may not be of any great significance. The 
impressions of large numbers of graduates, however, will consti- 
tute the principal demonstration of the academic strength and 
quality of the college as a x^ble. An administrator would ignore 
this potential Influence at no small risk to the institution. 

Is it possible, however, for the administrator to meet 
the objections of those who oppose student participation on the 
grounds of insufficient competency and responsibility? 

Clearly it cannot be claimed that students are as compe- 
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tent In every aspect of academic decision making as are members 
of the faculty and administration. Students at Holy Cross have 
not put forward any such claims • It is necessary, however, to 
distinguish between those competencies which are beyond the im- 
mediate grasp of students (e.g, , academic qualifications in a 
given field of study, or in curricular theory or educational 
philosophy) and those competencies which can be learned (e.g*, 
institutional structures and procedures, committee rules, fami- 
liarity with the history of campus issues). Competency in the 
latter areas may not come quickly or easily, but some students 
have demonstrated a proficiency in some of these areas no less 
than that of members of the faculty and administration^ 

The suggestion that there be parallel structures for fa- 
culty and student competencies (each group concerning itself with 
its own interests) has recoivod extended discussion on many cam*- 
puses, including Holy Cross, and has frequently been rejected on 
the grounds that, too often, the range of issues in which each 
of the two groups has exclusive concern is very limited. The 
parallel structures approach to college decision making might re- 
sult in isolationism and uninformed discussion in both groups. 
Student governments, left to function in isolation, have often 
been marked by too great a concern with trivia, elections charac- 
terized by sparse turn-out and little evidence of the democratic 
process, and activities widely ignored by everyone. (Shaffer) 
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To what extent can administrators regard students as 
truly responsible participants? 

Again, the claim cannot be made that students want to 
share the same degree of responsibility or accountability as 
faculty members or administrators. As the President of Yale 
remarked: "I do not think the great majority of students want 
to spend very much of their time or energy in the guidance and 
governance of their university." (Brewster) Most students are 
capable of distinguishing between the responsibilities of those 
who have to answer to a wide and diverse constituency (e^g,, a 
president or dean) and those who have to answer only to their 
peers or close associates. 

In facing the objection that students cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for decisions, the administrator should point out 
that not the least aim 'of most institutions of higher education 
is the fostering of responsible decision making. The catalog of 
the College of the Holy Cross states that it is the intent of 
the College to create a "formal educational context in which all 
concerned may • • . move towards the most basic human decisions," 
In evaluating the practice of student involvement at the College 
it became clear that the mode of participation provided the oc- 
casion for students to grow in an understanding of the demands 
of responsibility and the accountability involved in every im- 
portant decision. 

Student involvement in academic decisions that omitted 
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or made light of the need for accoxintablllty would not be con- 
sonant with sounid educational objectives i on the other hand, 
administrators should give due recognition to the truth of John 
Dewey's observation that there Is a strong relationship In edu- 
cation between effort and Involvement. Responsibility for ba- 
sic decisions and, therefore, increasing opportunity to exercise 
responsibility and be held accountsible should be shared by all 
the members of the academic community, including students. No 
one should have it both ways. It Is interesting to read in 
Archie R, Dykes' study of "Faculty Participation in Academic De- 
cision Making" i 

One of the most noticeable and best docu- 
mented findings of the Investigation is the e- 
xistence of a pervasive ambivalence in faculty 
attitudes toward participation in decision 
making* The faculty members interviewed over^ 
whelmingly indicated the faculty should have a 
strong, active, and influential role in deci- 
sions, especially In those areas directly re- 
lated to the educational function of the uni- 
versity. At the same time, the respondents 
revealed a strong reticence to give the time 
such a role would require « Asserting that fa- 
culty participation is essential, they placed 
participation at the bottom of their profes- 
sional priority list and deprecated their col- 
leagues who do participate. 

Given time to know what is expected of them and to gain 

a perspective which experience alone can afford, there is no 

reason to assume that students cannot e:xercise responsibility 



In proportion to their degree of participation. 



CONCLUSION 

There are, obviously, no universal blueprints for stu- 
dent participation. The peculiar traditions, size, and re- 
lated local factors at the College of the Holy Cross have 
weighed heavily In the determination of the present mode of stu- 
dent participation at this Institution, 

While It Is to be expected that the modalities of par- 
ticipation T^lll undergo further revisions — with an increase 
of Involvement in some instances and a diminution of student in- 
fluence in others — academic administrators at Holy Cross and 
elsewhere are not likely to forego the real and potential bene- 
fits to their effective leadership that such participation can 
offer. 

It Is not at all clear that the conventional model of 
political democracy is the future of the college or the univer- 
sity. It Is, perhaps, more likely that power and authority will 
go to those who know and can communicate a sense of direction 
rather than to representatives of any constituency: administra- 
tive, faculty, or students. The language of negotiation does 
not ring as sure a sound as the language of responsible dialo- 
gue. The administrator's best chances for the latter are to be 
found in regular procedures for student participation. 
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